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THE FEBRUARY MEZTING AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Themes of the February meeting and some of the speakers have been tenta- 
tively selected by the executive committee. The theme of the morning meeting will 
be THE CURRICULUM AND CHANGING ECONOMIC LIFE. In addition to representatives of 
our own group, the meeting will be addressed by one or more economists. The theme 
of the afternoon meeting is CURREN? PROBLEMS I CURRICULUM MAKING. Tentative 
topics are: The Learning of Fundamentals in an Activity Curriculum; The Integrated 
Curriculum; Indoctrination as Related to the Curriculum; Taking Stock of Curriculum 
Change in the Last Decade; The Training of Teachers for Curriculum Making; The 
Putting of Printed Courses of Study into Practice. 


Both meetings will be conducted as round tavle discussions. This pro- 
cedure was very satisfactory at the Washington meeting. No presentation will last 
over twenty minutes. Members of the round table will ve selected in advance. It 
is assumed that the latter will be disposed to take an active part in the discus- 
sion, although it will not be obligatory. The meetings will be held on Saturday, 
morning and afternoon, preceding the meetinzs of the Department of Superintendence. 
A detailed announcement of the meetings will be sent in later bulletins. 


CURRICULUM STUDY IN TEACHER TRAINING IfSZILUZIONS IN OKLAHOMA 


There are two phases or the program which are in their initial stages in 
the revision of the curricula for trainins teachers in the state. I mizht say, oy 
way of preliminary statement, that there are twenty-rour institutions in the state 
engaged in training teachers. the curriculum program contemplates that each of 
these institutions will have some part in it. 


1. The first phase of the program is nearing completion. It consists in 
the analysis by major and minor topics of the courses offered in the various insti- 
tutions of the state in training teachers. 567 outlines of courses were secured. 
All major and minor topics were transferred to 3x5 cards. Through a process of 
"juggling" all cards with equivalent topics were brought together; the whole was 
then alphabetized and numbered, There were in all over 26,000 cards. MJhere were 
slightly more than 10,000 discrete topics. 


Certain information was submitted with each outline, such items, ror ex- 
ample, as whether or not the course was required; whether it was otfered as fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior or senior course; prerequisites; etc. All of this informa- 
tion about the course was coded, along with the major and minor topics. Hollerith 
cards were then punched for each major and minor topic, together with the informa- 
tion about the course from which it was taken. 


The object of this phase of the study was to discover the extent of 
agreement and disagreement in content of courses presumed to be the same, the amount 
of overlapping in different courses and in different fields. The taples tor this 
study are being run at the present time. I might say also that a list of 510 topics 
were selected as standard topics and all of the major and minor topics coded under 
one of these. 
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2. The second phase of the studys which is just being inaugurated, is the 
securing of a list of objectives from each instructor for the various professional 
courses he teaches. It is hoped that when these objectives are tabulated for the 
various courses, reasomable agreement as to objectives may be secured, thereby fur- 
nishing a basis for the selection of content for the courses. We are not deluding 
ourselves into thinking this is an effort of a fundamental sort in selecting the 
content. It is a starting point, however, from which it is hoped a more fundamen- 

tal attack may be made. 


N. Conger, State Director of Teacher Training, Oklahoma. 


NEW FUNDAMENTAL COURSES IN THE CURRICULUM OFFERED AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMsIA UNIVERSLYY. 


An effort to improve the offerings in the field of curriculum is being 
made at Teachers College, Columbia University this year. The attempt has resulted 
in a more fundamental consideration of the major problems in the political, eco- 
nomic, social, moral, and aesthetic fields and their implications for curriculum 
building. In order to insure that curriculum principles and practices do not 
operate only in administrative rearrangements of traditional subject matters, a 
number of men are adding their contributions to curriculum from the fields of eco- 
nomics, sociology, political science, aesthetics, science, psychology, anthropoloyy, 
etc. 

The principal part of the work in curriculum is divided into two major 
courses. The first major course on the curriculum deals with the "Prodlems of con- 
temporary civilization and the educational issues: their bearing upon curriculum 
making." Professors H. Be Bruner, E. de S. Brunner, H. F. Clark, Hanna, Hopkins, 
Newlon, Reynolds, Rugg, Tannahill, Tillinghast, Winchell, Dr. Mendenhall, Mr.Everett 
and Mr. Linden are participating in this course. The purpose of this course is to 
acquaint the student with the major issues and to enable the student to formulate 
for himself a more intelligent personal philosophy and social theory as a basis for 
constructing and using curriculum msterials. The method of conducting this course 
is an experiment in faculty-student group thinking and discussion. It includes a 
discussion of (1) the bearing of current social and economic factors upon curricu- 
lum construction; (2) the significant educational points of view and their applica- 
tion to curriculum making; (3) a critical examination of the various psychological 
viewpoints and their relation to curriculum building; and (4) the contributions of 
research and experimental studies to the selection and arrangement of mterials of 
instruction. The enrollment in this major course does not consist solely of stu- 
dents whose major interest is in curriculum, but it is composed as well of students 
whose majors are in the fields of nursing education, home economics, fine arts and 
speech with a scattering of students from other departments. 


The second major course is entitled "Principles and methods of curriculum 
making in course of study writing." In this course Proiessors H. B. Bruner, E.deS. 
Brunner, Hanna, Hopkins, Reynolds, Dr. Mendenhall, Mr. Everett, and Mr. Linden par- 
ticipate. This course is not essentially a new offering in curriculum fields, al- 
though it does attempt to put into course of study form the new concepts suggested 
in the first major course. It gives teachers, supervisors, administrative offi- 
cers, and curriculum specialists an opportunity to learn the principles and methods 
involved in writing courses of study. Each student selects a problem and carries 
it to completion under the guidance of the faculty group. 


There is a third innovation in this new set-up. This is the student- 
faculty discussion group in curriculum in which Professors Newlon, Kilpatrick, 
H. B. Bruner, Norton, E. de S. Brunner, Reeder, Woodring, Hopkins, Cottrell, and 
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Hanna participate. For this course there is no credit and no fee. ‘the group dis- 
cusses what they consider to be the major issues in the curriculum field. The 
personnel (faculty and students) or this yroup has been drawn from the fields of 
administration, supervision, philosophy, sociology, elementary, secondary, and high- 
er education. Such topics as the School's Responsibility to Society both as a con- 
servation agent and as a creative agent are discussed. Specific issues in the 
field of economics, for instance, are considered and implications for new content 
and method in curriculum suggested. The group will also discuss the programs of 
curriculum construction as developed in such centers as the State of Virginia and 
the State of South Dakota. 


A new curriculum library has been set up as a part of the Teachers College 
library. To this curriculum section the various subject-matter groups ot the 
College are contributing whatever materials they have in the way of courses of 
study, reports, textbooks, and other source materials. This new combined library 
offers students interested in curriculum problems a rich field for investigation. 

Paul R. Hanna. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SURVEY SYAFF COMCERWIAG THE 
CURRICULUM OF ChICAGO SCHOOLS. 


Stated in brief compass and by way of summary, the survey staff recom- 
mends: 


1. A cOntinuous program of curriculum revision. 

Re The establishment of a curriculum department under a qualified assistant 
superintendent and with one or more assistant curriculum directors. The sudject 
supervisors should either be made members of this department as subject specialists 
with no supervisory duties at all, or they should give a large portion or their 
time to the work of this department, while retaining some of their present super- 
visory functions. Provision should be made for the utilization on occusion of 
the services of specialists in various fields. ‘The department should be provided 
with necessary clerical assistance. 

5. Adequate budgetary provision for this department, including an appropria- 
tion for consulting specialists; for substitute teuchers to relieve classroom teach- 
ers for curriculum work; for printing; and for the development of professional 
libraries. 

4. City-wide teacher participation in the program of curriculum revision. 

5. Responsibility placed upon the principal for carrying on a program of 
professional study in the school under his direction and for co-operating with the 
curriculum department and all curriculum committees affecting his school in the 
study of curriculum problems. 

66 The inauguration of a city-wide professional study program involving all 
members of the instructional and administrative staff. 

7. The development of the professional libraries. 

8. The establishment of libraries in elementary schools and the strengthen- 
ing of the libraries in all other schools. All libraries to be placed under the 
direction of professionally trained librarians. The appointment of a supervisor of 


libraries to have general supervision of all lioraries in elementary and secondary 
schools. 


9. The curriculum department to prepare varied types of curriculum materials. 

10. The courses of study and other materials prepared under the direction of 
the curriculum department to be utilized at the discretion of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers, and not to be made mandatory. (Where the entire school staff 


is engaged in a co-operative program of curriculum revision the materials produced 
will be widely used.) 
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ll. Extension oi the program of school experimentation. 

12. The wider participation of the Chicago Normal College in the study of the 
curriculum, with the establishment of three new professorships in the Normal Col- 
lege - a specialist in the socio-economic aspects of education, a specialist in the 
principles and methods of teaching, and an educational psychologist who is a 
specialist in the problems of learning and the application of psychology to school 
learning situations. 

13. More etfective utilization of the facilities offered by the universities 
and other institutions of higher learning in Chicago. 


14. The continuation of the program of citizen co-operation, inaugurated oy 
the superintendent of schools. 


15. Education to be conceived as a dynamic social process. 


Strayer, G De. and Others - Report ot the Survey ot the Schools of Chicago. 
Volume III. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. pp. 111-112. 


we 


THE CURRICULUM BUREAU OF TEE PENNSYLVANIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction has set 
up a Curriculum Bureau for the development of curriculum mterial. The Bureau in- 
cludes divisions which relate to elementary education, secondary education, special 
education, and extension education, as well as the special suojects, including art, 
music, health and visual education. In addition, the Bureau is given the responsi- 


bility of developing the program of guidance. The functions of the Bureau as an- 
nounced by the State Department are as follows: 


I : Develops Standards of Organization for Elementary and 
Secondary Sci.ools, Extension and Special Education 
Schools, Classes and Courses. 


Develop standards of organization for elementary and secondary schools, special 
classes, and extension courses and classes. 

Establish criteria for judging the effectiveness of organizations and for evalua- 
ting instructional efficiency. 

Formulate standards for equipment, supplies, and instructional mterials. 


II : Prepares Curriculums and Courses of Study. 


Prepare suggestive curriculums for the fields covered oy the Bureau. 

Construct courses of study, and provide for their continuous revision. 

Develop standards of efficiency ior the various levels and departments of the 
school system for which the Bureau is responsible. 

Conduct research in the field of curriculum organization, curriculum mterials, 
instruction, personnel problems, and effective use of materials, methods, 
devices and techniques. 

Devise, test and select appropriate methods of teaching, so as to organize the 
instructional program on a directed learning basis. 

Formulate plans and procedures for diagnostic and remedial teaching. 

Discover, formulate and solve instructional proolems, particularly as they come 
from superintendents, supervising principals, principals and directors of in- 
struction. 

Organize a program of Guidance and pupil personnel and develop appropriate tech- 
niques in connection with it. 
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III : Assists School Districts and Other Agencies to Maintain 
Standards Through Reports, Visits, Conferences, 
and Demonstrations. 


Evaluate the efficiency of Educational programs through reports, visits, and con- 
ferences. 

Approve schools, classes and courses in accordance with established standards. 

Install courses of study which have been prepared. 

Assist agencies and organizations dealing with education in the formulation of 
programs of education. 

Render service upon the call of local school authorities, and visitation to all 
schools so as to assist local authorities to maintain standards. 

Demonstrate effective methods, conduct meetings and discussions relating to pro- 
grams and procedures. 

Locate outstanding teachers in the field of education to whom other teachers may 
be referred; find and report high spots in the state system of education; keep 
before school officials and teachers outstanding developments in the field ot 
education - both from the local standpoint and from the state standpoint. 

Be informed concerning new developments in the fiela of education so as to be 
able to collaborate with the various divisions and Bureaus of the Department 
relative to the improvement of work in specific fields. 

Interpret the schools to the people of the Commonwealth. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM. Supplementary Educational 
Monograph No. 39. R. Le Lyman. Department of Education, University 
of Chicago. 


Professor Lyman himself tells us (page 5) that the central theme of his 
monograph is "the interrelations and integrations of learning experiences in which 
English disciplines play a part." We may add that his book is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the junior and senior high schools. 


Report of and comment upon attempts within the English department to en- 
rich instruction by broader choice of subject-matter and pupil activities occupy 
about two-fifths of the volume. The same amount of space is devoted to co-opera- 
tion of all degrees of formality between teachers of English and teachers of other 
courses. The last fifth or the space goes to combination courses, given by one or 
more teachers from at least two departments, courses which are no longer thought of 
as belonging to either department. Surely here are information and suggestion for 
every believer in correlation, from the most timid to the radical who would obliter- 
ate all departmental divisions and build a pure life-experience curriculum. 


Anyone who knows Dr. Lyman's earlier SUMMARY Of INVESTIGATIONS RELATING 
TO GRAMMAR, LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION knows that he can and does pluck out the heart 
of every report. Moreover, the documentation is so complete that the reader may 
readily hunt up for himself the details of any experiment in which he is interested. 
This organized wealth of information makes the book a valuable tool for curriculum 
makers, 

But beyond the summarizing---we might almost say codifying---or hitherto 
scattered information Professor Lyman makes two notable contributions. The first 
is hinted in his remarkable three-line preface: the indication ot "lines of investi- 
gation and experimental teaching which should be undertaken primarily oy the English 
department." At the end of each chapter, after a brief statement of "Summary and 
Conclusions," appear "Suggestions for Objective Studies." This definite analysis of 
the problems and possibilities in each field should prove valuable to oureaus of 
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research and to graduate students seeking theses. 


The second creative contribution is the discussion of the correlation of 
school subjects in the introductory Chapter I. In tiis vigorously-thought section 
Professor Lyman evidently sympathizes with Dr. Harold Rugg's declaration in FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF CURRICULUM MAKING that we need a basic remodeling instead of continued 
patching of our curriculum. 


The whole monograph is a painstaking, practical, forward-looking piece of 
We Wilbur Hatfield. 


work. 


THE CURRICULUM Of THE SPECIAL CLASS. Wm. B. Featherstone, Ph.D. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 544. Pp.157. 
Price $1.50. 


The monograph has for its purpose the discovery of valid principles which 
may be applied as guides in settiny up a suitable program for the education of men- 
tally handicapped children. The discussion is organized frankly around the thesis 
that the degree to which the characteristic natural processes of growth must ode 
followed by the teacher is inversely proportional to the level of intelligence of 
the person with whom he deals. It consists largely of quotations from the writings 
of various philosophers and psychologists which support the thesis. There isa 
chapter on the nature of behavior and learning; one on the relation of intelligence 
to method in teaching; several on analyses of existing types of teaching, tradition- 


al and progressive; one devoted to an analysis of the literature of the special 
class; a concluding chapter summarizing the basic principles of a suitaole curricu- 
lum; and an extra chapter thrown in for good measure, dealing briefly with the ques- 
tion, "Are special classes desirable?" There is a selected bibliography of 53 
items. 


The point of view of the author is indicated by the quotation with which 
he brings his argument to a close: 

"When the public schools shall have fully recognized that they have no 
right to deprive a child of educational advantages suited to his needs just because 
he appears on one of the lower levels of the intelligence curve---then a large part 
of the ‘problem of mental deficiency’ will have been solved. 5S. Pe Davies." 


In the opinion of the reviewer, the monograph will not prove generally 
helpful. It is a brief, and wholly theoretical, defense of the progressive point 
of view in education, with only occasional references to the problems of the special 
class. Its generalizations of "basic principles” are too broad and too academic 
to be serviceable as guides in curriculum construction. As a whole, its chief 
value is likely to come from its use as an illustration of rationalization based 
upon organization of selected opinions in an age which prides itself on the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the solution of educational problems. While the re- 
viewer is in hearty accord with the conclusions reached, he cannot regard as any- 
thing but regrettable the attempt to establish conclusions oy the juggling of tech- 
nical words and phrases. 

Se Ae Courtis. 
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"Por the past three years the dureau of Educational Research of Ohio State 
University has been assisting the State Department of Education in the development 
of a curriculum in health for the secondary schools ot the state. Four major ideas 
dominated that research: first, that the health interests ot youth had not been 
given sufficient attention in current curriculums. To remedy this deficiency ap- 
proximately 23,000 questions dealing with health proolems were collected from high- 
school pupils, classified, and evaluated. Second, it was believed that finding and 
learning the answers to these problems was a major responsibility of the students. 
Chapter references to the best books in the field were therefore made for many of 
the problems. Opportunities were offered whereby additional sources of information 
not mentioned in the course of study might be utilized by the pupils. Third, it 
was believed that pupils' interest alone was not a completely valid standard for the 
selection of critical health problems. Therefore, the health problems wi.ich inter- 
ested high-school boys and girls were supplemented by those important health prob- 
lems in which they had shown slight or no interest. Fourth, reading activities were 
supplemented by a variety of other methods of gaining health experience, such as 
experiments, excursions, and discussions." 


Educational Research Bulletin, October 12, 1952. 


The work of the Principals' Association of Raleigh, N. C. for the year 
will deal with a study and evaluation of certain units and activities which have 
been developed in Raleigh elementary classrooms during the past seven years. The 
reports of these activities, as recorded by members of the staff, will furnish the 


basis for the study. The units chosen by the group for study are: 1. A Playhouse, 
a first-grade unit; 2. Children of Other Lands, a third-grade unit; 3. Colonial 
Life, a unit usually developed in fifth or sixth grade. 


The largest course of study on record in one suoject for two grades is 
the Berkeley, California, Course of Study for Social Studies for Grades 5 and 6, 
1932, which contains 961 printed pages. 


The South Bend, Indiana, schools are now making an extensive study of the 
elementary grade courses in Envlish and Socicl Studies, and all suojects in the 
secondary schools. 


The School District of the City of Erie, Pa., is devoting this year to 


the school study of curriculum with the co-operation ot the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


A story in the New York Herald Tribune r: ports the following concerninz 
the cucriculum of Lincoln School of Teachers Colleg:, Columbia University: "No 
Latin is included in the school curriculum; most colleges waive this requirement 
for Lincoln School graduates, but students wishing to attend a college where it is 
Obligatory are tutored in the subject. The school is always endeavoring to per- 
suade the colleges to grant greater freedom and elasticity in their entrance re- 
quirements, and experiments are continually being made to fina how best to incor- 
porate the new with the traditional materials in a curriculum. This past year a 
course combining the arts, social studies, ana Englisi, an integration of the three 
subjects, proved an interesting innovation." 


Superintendent Merle J. Abbett of the Fort Wayne, Indiana, Schools writes; 
"We are beginning an entire rebuilding of our Curriculum. We believe that it 1s 


—— essential that we have a revision oft our courses now then at any time in the 
pas " 





The Institute or School Experimentation of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has pudlished a mimeographed edition of a course of study for Social 
Studies in Rural Schools. It consists of five volumes as follows; (1) "Homes, 
Early Times and Now"; (2) "How the World Gets Food"; (3) "Our Changing World"; 
(4) "Agriculture and World Civilization", and (5) "Guide and General Outline”. 
These will shortly be revised and printed. 


During the past year the Binghamton Schools under the direction of Mr. 
Donald M. Tower, Director of the Curriculum, have prepared several courses of study 
in mimeographed form. Among these is an Experimental Integrated Curriculum for 
Grade 4B. These materials are entirely temporary and experimental in nature. 


The theme of the Ninth Annual Conference of the Faculties of the State 
Teachers Colleges of Pennsylvania, to be held in the latter part of March, will be 
"The Content of the Course of Study in Four-Year Curriculum." The courses in the 
various departments will be considered in group conferences. 


The under-graduate curriculum in teacher training at the Untversity of 


Pittsburgh is at present in the process of revision oy a special committee appointed 
tor this purpose. 


The Institute of School Experimentation of Yeachers College, Columbia 
University, has issued a monograph entitled, AN EAPERIMENZAL STUDY OF SUFERSLITIONS 
AXD OTHER UNFOUrDED BELIEFS. It suggests a way of incorporating discussions of 
commonly accepted unfounded beliefs into units of general science. Three units are 
included which were prepared for experirental use in junior high schools. Data are 


given showing the effect of specific instruction in developing proper attitudes con- 
cerning unfounded beliefs. 


Mr. James A. Nugent, Superintendent of the Jersey City, New Jersey, 
schools, writes that his organization is engaged in making a complete revision of 
the elementary courses in geography, history, and civics. 


Mr. Eston V. Tubbds writes that due to shortage of funds, the Curriculum 
Bureau of the Chicago Public Schools has been discontinued. There is no definite 
information as to when it will be restored. 


The Southern California cities held a Curriculum Conference on November 
19, 1932. The program was devoted chiefly to the Effect of the Present Economy 
Programs on Curriculum Making. ‘The spenzxers included Mr. Charles We. Waddell, ot the 
University of California at Los Angeles, Mr. Charles R. Tupper of the Santiago 
Schools, and Mr. Arthur Gould of the Los Angeles City Schools. 


From Winston-Salem, N. Ce» we have the first octavo (actually 8-1/4"x6") 
mimeographed pamphlets stapled at the side. They are easy to read and convenient to 
handle. If they are considerably cheaper to mke than printed pamphlets, they 
might be a temporary method of reducing the cost of printing. 


During the current year, the Buffalo, New York, Schools will ve at work 
on revision ot the intermediate grade courses in yeography and English. 


Under the direction of John Pf. Wynne, the Farmville, Virginia, State 
Teachers College has just published a TRAINING SChOOL COURDE OF STUDY FOR wHE 
KINDERGARTEN AID FIRST THREE GRADES. The introduction is also published separately 
under the title of PRINCIFLES AFD TECENIQUE OF CURRICULUM MAKING. 





As an instrument for revising courses of study, the State Department of 
Education in Oklahoma has issued THE RATING SKEEY FOR YEACKING UNIYS. Experimenta- 
tion, Mr. Conger says, shows that it is an instrument for developing an intelligent 
use of tke course of study. The interest of the teachers participating in the 
rating increased gradually. The only discouragin; phase of this procedure was met 
in the initial stages when the teachers seemed to feel slightly pvewildered. 


Mr. Je Fe Ching, Director of the Oakland, California, Department of Re- 
search and Curriculum, writes that the program of the department this year calls 
tor a larze field of curriculum activity. 


From the orfice of the Kouston fuolic Schoois comes a unit on Transporta- 
tion for the Junior High School. Although the unit is taught oy several teachers, 
a considerable anount of integration is secured by devoting sections to the social 
studies aspect of the unit, the English aspect of the unit, etc. Each teacher of 
the special subjects uses the same unit and develops the phase that pertains to his 
field. Eack pupil gets a series of reference sheets to aid him in his study. These 
fit into his one notebook which serves for all suojects. The teachers or special 
subjects are required to plan the organization and the development of the unit to- 
gether. 


The first number of a new educational periodical, entitled, THE JOURKAL 
OF EX®ERIMENTAL EDUCATION, has just appeared under the editorship of Mr. A. S. Barr 
of the University of Wisconsin. It is designed for technical workers interested in 
the experimental study of education. It plans to puolish experimental studies of 
the child, the curriculum, and method of instruction, and critical discussions and 
researches relating to the measurements and methods of experimental research. The 
project has a unique co-operative feature, the contributor puying at the rate of 
$2.50 per page and sharing co-operatively in the profit or loss of the enterprise, 

There will be four issues each year, the June issue being devoted exclu- 
sively to curriculum construction. Mr. Harap of the editorial board in charge of 
Curriculum Construction, would welcome contrivutions tor the forthcoming numoer, 
The opportunity should be particularly attractive to authors of theses, the publica- 
tion of which is required. 


Through the medium of a university course, Mre Ge Me Wilson directed the 
reconstruction of the arithmetic course of study in the Stoneham, Mass. Public 
Schools. The superintendent, elementary supervisor, grade principal, and five 
teachers enrolled in the class. 


The Denver Fuolic Schools have just puolished a new course of study in 
Commerce for the senior high schools which attempts to provide for a sociul appro.wh 
to each of the commercial subjects. The members of the committce have accepted 
the point of view that commercial education must give far greater consideration to 
the relation between business and the entire social order than has been given in 
the past. 


Concerning the local program of curriculum revision of the Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Public Schools, Mr. C. F. Allen, Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
writes as follows: "In the preparation of our courses, every teacher has partici- 
pated actively both as contributor and as a critic. This I believe is one of our 
most effective means of supervision. As a result of teacher participation, our 
courses of study are really used. They are not, however, used slavishly. Teachers 
are both permitted and encouraged to experiment and find a better way of doing 
things. All that is asked is that the teacher ve able to demonstrate that her 
method is as good or superior to that suggested in the course of study." 
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